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Life and Labour of the People in London. Edited by Charles 
Booth. Vol. IX. Comparisons, Survey and Conclusions (with 
an Abstract of Vols. I-IX). New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1897.-455 PP- 

With the present volume Mr. Booth " completes the design origin- 
ally laid down." In the earlier volumes he surveyed the working 
population of London, street by street and occupation by occupation, 
and applied the two standards of (1) earnings and (2) house accom- 
modation. He now proceeds to institute a series of comparisons 
between " the 89 trade sections " in the following respects : apparent 
poverty, crowding, earnings, proportion of Londoners, numbers in 
families, ages of workers, proportion of employers to employed, and 
increase or decrease since 186 1 in numbers engaged. Next, in order 
to put the reader in a position to control the vast mass of information 
already put at his disposal, Mr. Booth has had prepared a neat abstract 
of the contents of the nine volumes. This is excellently done, and 
may be looked over for its own sake with more profit than is usually the 
case with abstracts : for an example, one may refer to the paragraph on 
Jewish characteristics (p. 83). At this point Mr. Booth has accom- 
plished his main purpose. What he has endeavored to present to 
his readers, he tells us in language of grave simplicity, " is a picture 
or a way of looking at things, rather than a doctrine or an argument. 
I have been glad to see my book furnish weapons and ammunition 
for absolutely opposed schools, and can even make shift to stifle my 
annoyance when it is occasionally quoted in support of doctrines 
which I abhor " (p. 440). 

But Mr. Booth cannot be denied the right to draw some conclu- 
sions for himself from the material he has gathered ; and these con- 
clusions — from his own pen and that of Mr. Ernest Aves, who 
seems to agree with him on all important issues, though a slight dif- 
ference of tone is here and there perceptible — occupy rather more 
than half the present volume. The most important of them will be 
anticipated by the careful student of the previous sections of the 
work. That " the modern system " of industry has its good sides as 
well as its bad ; that the day of small businesses is by no means 
over ; that the r61e of trade-unions, while considerable, must always 
be subordinate to wider economic influences ; that regularity of earn- 
ings is more important than rates of wages ; that moral weakness is 
the main source of irregularity of employment ; that the existence 
of profit is the security of labor — these are some of the more 
prominent. 
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The survey, however, is not yet a final one. Mr. Booth now pro- 
poses to devote three years' work and three more volumes to a 
study of " the forces for good or evil that are acting upon the condi- 
tion of the population of London." Not till then will he be ready 
for " the ultimate balancing of hopes and fears that will form " his 
" final judgment." In view of this postponement of final judgment, 
it may be well to set down some of the doubts that occasionally come 
over at least one reader in making his way through Mr. Booth's 
instructive pages. 

First, as to method. The work necessarily takes the form, to a 
large extent, of a manipulation and interpretation of census statistics. 
The sound judgment and moral earnestness of the editor and his 
assistants, however, save it from the trivialities that are apt to dis- 
figure the work of the professional statistician. Yet the construction 
of schedules and the striking of averages tend to breed an uncon- 
scious affection for the schedule and the average, as such, that is 
likely to endanger the sense of relative magnitude. For instance, 
on page 279 we are told in how many, out of 206, occupations prac- 
ticed in London the recognized hours of work are 48 per week, in 
how many 48-54, and so on up to 72. But before we can attach any 
particular significance to such statements we want to know the rela- 
tive magnitude of the several occupations. There is at the end of 
the chapter a table of " the hours of work, overtime, and principal 
methods of remuneration " in all the 206 trades ; but just the one 
piece of information which would add significance to it all, the num- 
bers employed, is omitted. If the reader possesses the complete set 
of volumes and can give some time to putting the figures together, 
he can get the information for himself. But if it were given in this 
volume, it would be a great convenience, and it would show him 
where to lay the emphasis among the remarks which make up the 
rest of the chapter. 

A more vital matter is the relation between evidence and conclu- 
sions. It were foolish to crave for perfection. Mr. Booth is modest to 
a fault about the value of his own conclusions, and never fails to 
remind us of the disturbing influence of personal temperament. But 
we fear that his remarks will not always be taken subject to these im- 
plied qualifications. Therefore we cannot but wish that Mr. Booth had 
seen his way to stating his conclusions rather more in the form of a 
summing-up upon the evidence. Perhaps some such mechanical 
device as is adopted in the reports of some recent commissions — the 
placing by the side of each paragraph of a reference to the particular 
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sections of the evidence more particularly in mind at the time — 
would have put us in a better position to estimate the exact amount 
of weight to be given to Mr. Booth's several contentions. As it is, 
we are often given an estimate of relative probabilities and possibili- 
ties of a kind that reminds us — Mr. Booth will pardon the compari- 
son — of the Spectator : that of the late Mr. Hutton, not of Addison. 
There is the same sober dignity ; but in each case the utterances 
occasionally give one the impression of being just a little in the air. 
The necessity of adducing definite grounds for each opinion might 
have led to the postponement of some generalities, which at present 
seem hardly to have any close relation to the evidence as here set 
forth, though they may perchance be amply borne out by other con- 
siderations not adduced. Thus, the proposition, " where there is 
freedom and industrial energy state enterprise would do more harm 
than good," is a formula that requires definition in every one of its 
terms before it becomes significant ; and this is a fair example of 
the aphoristic writing in which the authors not infrequently indulge. 
From Mr. Booth's conclusions, so far as they are the direct out- 
come of his investigations, it may seem presumptuous even to appear 
to dissent. Mr. Booth has brought to his task all that high purpose, 
tireless industry, calm judgment, and the most liberal expenditure 
of time and money could accomplish ; and he may naturally be sup- 
posed to be, and within a certain range undoubtedly is, his own best 
critic. And yet it must be observed that Mr. Booth's investigations 
have, after all, dealt with but one side of modern industry — the side 
of labor ; and the habit of looking at a sociological problem from 
only one point of view is likely to color the judgment to a quite 
disproportionate extent when one comes to express an opinion on 
the general situation. This, I cannot help thinking, is the explana- 
tion of what seems to me the undue importance here attached to " the 
entrepreneur function," to business "management," "leadership," 
" enterprise." We all know how easy it is, when we think of the 
comfort produced among servants and work-people by our own per- 
sonal expenditures, to come to regard ourselves as rather fine fellows 
because we "furnish employment." In the same way, those who 
attack the economic problem from the side of the workingman's 
weekly incomings are likely, quite unconsciously, to get an exaggerated 
impression of the beneficence of the employer as such. That busi- 
ness enterprise is enormously important, as things now are, is very true; 
that the socialism of Marx — together with much of the socialism 
of to-day — has overlooked its importance may still need to be said; 
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but the impression produced by Mr. Booth's concluding chapters goes 
beyond this, and makes one think of " enterprise," as such, as being 
permanently estimable and altogether indispensable. Yet surely 
there is enterprise and enterprise. Much of the enterprise which, 
when successful, obtains large rewards is the enterprise which merely 
seeks to divert the demand from a competitor offering the same or a 
similar article. He must either be a very optimistic observer or 
apply a very subjective conception of utility who supposes that suc- 
cessful enterprise always means an increased utility to the consumer. 
The "sound judgment and business forethought" (p. 169) maybe 
only the judgment and forethought which correctly anticipate the 
popular whim or devise the catching advertisement. Still more 
" enterprise " is at present demanded for the calculation of a fluctu- 
ating market ; and how badly individualist initiative often does it 
the alternation of over-production and under-production sufficiently 
exemplifies. The rational-Socialist contention is that the value of 
modern individualist " enterprise " is largely relative to modern in- 
dividualist competition. It is surely not a wild dream to look for- 
ward to conditions in which — at any rate for a large number of staple 
commodities — supply will be so adjusted to demand that much of the 
present individualist enterprise will be unnecessary, and the work 
of a good deal of the rest of it will be performed a good deal better. 
Mr. Booth's generalizations as to actual conditions have turned 
out, in comparison with The Bitter Cry and Darkest England and 
Merry England, to be unexpectedly cheerful ; and we cannot doubt 
that they are far more true. London produces on him " the general 
impression of a well-to-do, energetic people " (p. 441). " Here and 
there, as one walks, a foul back street is seen, or some woe-begone 
figure slips past. We may then turn to our statistics to learn what 
proportion such things bear to the rest." Many of us owe Mr. 
Booth a debt of gratitude for lifting from our spirits the weight of 
unrelieved misery. It is a great comfort to have really trustworthy 
statistics to which " one may turn to learn the proportions " of 
things. Yet now, having escaped pessimism, we must be on our 
guard against optimism; and certainly not a little of Mr. Booth's 
language would seem unguarded. His belief in the merits of enter- 
prise is closely connected with a confidence, like that of John Stuart 
Mill, in the formative effect of competition on character ; and he has 
the courage to apply this to the working classes. Accordingly, we 
have passages such as this : " Every power of man is stimulated, 
guided and brought to bear on the desired object." " To talent, even 
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of a very humble description, a career is always open" (p. 168). 
Over against these, indeed, may be set other passages which counter- 
act the seeming exaggeration. But, as the indolent reader will not 
make such comparisons, we may be allowed to regret even an occa- 
sional absence of caution. The " powers," the " talents " for which 
the present rigime furnishes a stimulus are not all the powers and 
talents of man. We can each of us easily draw up a list of the 
traits which are likely, on the whole, to enable a workingman to lead 
a prosperous life. We can, with equal ease, draw up a list of those 
that may make him a better Christian, a pleasanter companion, a more 
interesting personality, without landing him in a house of his own or 
a post-office annuity. "The self-made man" is a characteristic 
feature of modern competitive life, and we know how much the world 
owes to him ; but we also know the rough and ready judgment 
of mankind upon him. The higher sort of Socialism is in large 
measure a protest on behalf of the non-"economic" qualities of 
man ; and one could have wished a more steady recognition of this 
in a work, on the whole, so sane and broad-minded. 

„ IT W. J. Ashley. 

Harvard University. j 

Baumwollproduktion und Pflanzungswirtschaft in den Nord- 
amerikanischen Sudstaaten. Von Dr. Ernst von Halle. Erster 
Teil : Die Sklavenzeit. Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forsch- 
ungen, herausgegeben von Gustav Schmoller. Band XV, Heft 1. 
Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1897. — xxiv, 369 pp. 

Dr. von Halle — who is, it will be remembered, the author of the 
little book on Trusts which appeared a few years ago — has continued 
his investigations of American economic institutions and phenomena, 
and now presents us with a study of the industrial and social condi- 
tion of the Southern states before the Civil War. The second half 
of the work, which is promised within a year, will deal with the 
period since emancipation. In the present work, which is based on 
personal inquiries and observation, as well as on literary researches, 
the author has made cotton culture the central point of his discussion ; 
because, as he says in his preface, his studies soon convinced him 
that it was cotton production which " was destined to furnish the 
key to the solution of the problem of Southern economy throughout 
the entire nineteenth century" (p. ix). 

In Book I Dr. von Halle brings together nearly all the references 
by early writers to cotton culture in this country previous to the 



